24                MEMORIES   OF  OSCAR WILDE

Cafe Royal, Wilde said he had come to ask you

to go into the witness box next day and testify

that Dorian Gray was  a highly moral work.

Your answer was something like this: 'For God's

sake, man, put everything on that plane out of

your head.   You don't realize what is going to

happen to you.   It is not going to be a matter of

clever talk about your books.   They are going

to bring up a string of witnesses that will put

art and literature out of the question.   Clarke

will throw up his brief.   He will carry the case

to a certain point; and then, when he sees the

avalanche coming, he will back out and leave

you in the dock.   What you have to do is to

cross to France to-night.   Leave a letter saying

that you cannot face the squalor and horror of

a law case; that you are an artist and unfitted

for such things.   Don't stay here clutching at

straws like testimonials to Dorian Gray.    I tell

you I know.   I know what is going to happen.

I know Clarke's sort.   I know what evidence

they have got.   You must go.'

"It was no use. Wilde was in a curious double
temper. He made no pretence either of inno-
cence or of questioning the folly of his proceed-
ings against Queensberry. But he had an in-
fatuate haughtiness as to the impossibility of
his retreating, and as to his right to dictate
your course. Douglas sat in silence, a haughty